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battling with militarism and helping to organize 
peace, will feel more than ever that they represent 
the wishes, the demands and the highest interests of 
the people, and will push their efforts with increased 
determination. The press, too, the New York sec- 
tion of which treated the Congress with so much 
fairness and generousness, may be expected here- 
after to be more sympathetic and cooperative than 
heretofore. 

But the greatest and most immediate effect will 
be the strengthening of the hands of our delegates 
to the Hague Conference. It was for this purpose 
primarily that the Congress was organized. And to 
this end it specifically devoted itself. This object 
was always before its eyes, whatever else it thought 
or talked about. An examination of the resolutions 
adopted (see page 102) will show how strongly the 
Congress felt the necessity of concentrating its influ- 
ence toward making the Conference at The Hague as 
efficient as possible in the treatment of the important 
subjects to come before it. A few other resolutions 
were adopted covering peace education in the schools, 
the general organization of peace work in the uni- 
versities and colleges, the adequate financing of the 
peace propaganda, and the neutralization of ocean- 
trade routes. In some of these directions we may 
expect large fruitage from the labors of the Congress. 
But when it came to utter its supreme word, the Con- 
gress turned its face toward The Hague, and, as the 
Interparliamentary Union and other organizations 
had already done, it demanded, in the name of 
reason, righteousness, goodwill and all the high 
interests of mankind, the arbitration by the Hague 
Court of all international disputes not adjustable by 
diplomacy, the erection of the Hague Conference 
into a permanent periodic institution with repre- 
sentatives from all the nations, the practical discus- 
sion at The Hague of the urgent question of limitation 
of armaments, the immunity of all unoffending pri- 
vate property at sea from capture in time of war, and 
the impartial investigation by friendly powers or 
commissions of inquiry of any controversies not 
embraced within the terms of an arbitration con- 
vention, before resort to force. With solemn ear- 
nestness and singular unanimity the resolutions con- 
taining these recommendations were voted by the 
delegates substantially as they had been reported 
from Committee. 

The spirit of the Congress was admirable in both 
its clearness and its directness. When President 
Roosevelt's rather long letter was read, there was 
respectful attention to what he as the Chief Magis- 
trate of the nation said, but his adroit and labored 
defense of militarism of an advanced type — for that 
is what it really was — met with almost no sym- 
pathetic response in any part of the vast audience. 
His theory, advanced on every possible occasion, that 
thorough preparation for war is the surest guaranty 



of peace, fell on this occasion on the unwilling ears 
of men and women who had thought the matter 
through and knew that he was radically wrong in this 
position. They had not come together to bolster up 
the ignorant and barbarous past, but to assist in 
bringing in a system of international conduct founded 
on the principle that the only way to have peace is 
to prepare for peace, to cultivate and manifest the 
spirit and the methods of peace. Every reference of 
the President to this constructive side of the work 
of peace was as heartily applauded as his reactionary 
utterances were heard with regret. The same was 
true on other occasions besides that of the reading of 
the President's letter. Nothing in the Congress was 
more remarkable than this solid spirit of opposition 
to the theory that the peace of the world is to be 
ushered in by the arts of war. 

Though national chiefly in its scope and primary 
purpose, the Congress turned out to be essentially 
international. At least, it illustrated the intimate 
way in which the nations are now bound together 
and their interests felt to be the same. The distin- 
guished men from abroad who attended the Congress, 
after having been Mr. Carnegie's guests at the open- 
ing of the Pittsburg Institute, were listened to with 
the same interest and sympathy as if they had been 
Americans. Indeed, the fact that they were for- 
eigners served to intensify and make conspicuous the 
international and universal spirit which pervaded 
the Congress, as a national gathering, to a marked 
degree. Besides this, warm messages of greeting 
came from over sea, from the King of Italy, the King 
of Norway, the President of Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands government, the Nobel Committee, the Swedish 
Interparliamentary Group, the International Peace 
Bureau, etc. Though some of the European news- 
papers made light of the Congress, as they make 
light of everything that does not glisten with steel 
and smell of gunpowder, the power of the great New 
York gathering was deeply felt among European 
peoples, and it will be still more strongly felt, in 
official as well as popular circles, when our delegates 
arrive at The Hague and begin to express the wishes 
of our government and people as to what should be 
done in that world-conference in furtherance of the 
world's high interests and peace. 

Notes on the National Peace Congress. 

Mr. Carnegie, though not present at all the sessions, 
was naturally the foremost figure in the Congress. It 
was only through his generous assistance that it had been 
possible to organize the Convention on so large and im- 
pressive a scale. In his remarks both at the opening of 
the Congress and at other times he showed clearly that 
his interest in the cause of peace has steadily grown 
deeper and stronger. He pleaded, as he has often done 
before, for the abolition of the murder of man by man 
under the name of war, and for the creation of a League 
of the Nations, so powerful as to make war everywhere 
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impossible hereafter. As presiding officer he conducted 
the meetings in the happiest manner, introducing the 
speakers with most appropriate remarks and interlarding 
the speeches with pithy observations, which delighted the 
audience and added much to the interest of the Congress. 
In the sessions of the Congress, as well as in committee 
work, he showed himself thoroughly democratic and 
brotherly both in thought and in manner, and no one 
would have suspected from anything that he said or did 
that he was a man of such colossal financial power. He 
impressed himself upon us all as thoroughly devoted to 
the welfare and happiness of his fellow men. 

The American Peace Society, through whose initiative 
the Congress was organized, had a large representation 
in it. The official delegates were M. W. Alexander, Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, Rev. Samuel C. Bushnell, Miss 
Anna B. Eckstein, Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, Edwin Ginn, 
Edwin D. Mead, Lucia Ames Mead, Mary B. Seabury, 
Helen H. Seabury, Rev. James L. Tryon and Benjamin 
F. Trueblood. In addition to these, many of the workers 
and members of the Society from different parts of the 
country were present : Dr. William G. Hubbard and W. 
A. Mahony of Columbus ; William Christie Herron and 
Professor P. V. N. Myers of Cincinnati; Joshua L. 
Baily and Stanley R. Yarnall of Philadelphia; Richard 
S. and Sarah W. Collins of New York ; John H. Storer 
of Boston; George Fulk of Cerro Gordo, 111.; Hon. 
Samuel J. Barrows, Hon. Richard Bartholdt, George 
Burnham, Jr., of Philadelphia, and scores of others repre- 
senting many neighborhoods and associations. 

Baron d'Estournelles de Constant, member of the 
French Senate, founder and president of the Associa- 
tion of International Conciliation, member of the Hague 
Court, etc., was one of the most delightful personalities in 
the Congress. He showed himself to be, what those of us 
acquainted with him already knew him to be, a man 
of thoroughly international spirit and of universal human 
sympathies. Whenever he spoke, which was often, he 
was listened to with that respect and homage which is 
always given to a man of his spirit and accomplishments. 
At The Hague this summer, to which he has been again 
sent" by his government, he will be able to speak not 
only for his own countrymen, but in some sense also for 
our nation, whose great popular interest in the cause for 
which the Hague Conference will meet he has seen and 
heard for himself. He carried away with him the love 
of every American who saw and heard him. 

W. T. Stead, editor of the Review of Revieics, who 
has recently made a tour of the European capitals in the 
interests of the second Hague Conference, was one of 
the most prominent of the foreign guests at the Con- 
gress. He spoke frequently and was always listened to 
with the closest attention and interest, even though some 
of his sentiments were not approved by many and some 
of his criticisms seemed inopportune in a Congress of 
that character. He gave most of his attention in his 
speeches to the advocacy of government appropriations 
for peace propaganda, the making obligatory of Article 8 
of the Hague Convention providing for special media- 
tion, and to promoting interest in his proposed pil- 
grimage through the capitals of the world prior to the 
meeting of the Hague Conference. Since the Congress 



he has spoken in many places, mostly along the same 
lines. Whatever may be thought of some of his methods 
and proposed schemes, Mr. Stead succeeds to a remark- 
able degree in arousing interest and making people think, 
and that itself is a great service to the peace cause. 

The register of the Congress and its committees 
showed that there were enrolled among its member- 
ship and supporters two men who had been candidates 
for the Presidency of the United States, eight Cabinet 
officers, ten United States Senators, nineteen members of 
the House of Representatives, four Justices of the 
Supreme Court, twelve State Chief Justices, nine State 
Governors, two members of the Hague Court, sixty New 
York editors, twenty-seven multi-millionaires, thirty labor 
leaders, ten mayors, eighteen college and university presi- 
dents, forty bishops, many leading rabbis and clergymen, 
twenty State Superintendents of Public Instruction and 
twenty-six noted women. The Independent, whose 
managing editor, Mr. Hamilton Holt^ was the Chairman 
of the Press Committee of the Congress, declares it to 
have been "the most distinguished unofficial gathering 
ever held in this country." 

In addition to the body of resolutions reported by 
the Committee on Resolutions and adopted as the plat- 
form of the Congress (given on page 102), a resolution 
was also voted recommending to the coming Hague 
Conference to consider the proposition of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Trade to neutralize the trade routes 
of the ocean. It was also voted to approve and encour- 
age the movement started at Columbia University during 
the Congress to establish a general students' peace so- 
ciety among the universities and colleges of the nation. 
A similar vote was also passed for the creation of a Peace 
League among the pupils of the public schools. A 
resolution was also adopted appointing a committee to 
raise a large fund for peace propaganda, and to serve as 
trustees of the fund, the committee to consist of An- 
drew Carnegie, George Foster Peabody, Seth Low, 
James Speyer, Robert Treat Paine and Joshua L. Baily. 

Some of the newspapers, taking advantage of one or 
two spirited episodes in the meetings, gave out the im- 
pression that the Congress consumed a good deal of its 
time in " scrapping." Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. These incidents lasted, all told, possibly five or six 
minutes. They came from differences of opinion, and 
only one of them, if that could be said to be so, was in any 
sense unworthy of the Congress. On the whole the 
Congress, though full of intense interest, alert and 
expectant, was characterized by as fine demeanor and 
dignity of manner as is possible in gatherings of such 
great size. It was a gathering worthy in all respects of 
the nation and of the great cause in whose interest it 
came together. 

A very important subject frequently referred to during 
the Congress was that of war loans. Mr. Bryan, Secre- 
tary Straus and others contended that it was most un- 
reasonable that neutral governments, which cannot, under 
international law, loan money to either of two belliger- 
ents, should allow their private citizens freely to do so. 
They urged an international agreement that hereafter no 
loans to support war operations should be permitted to 
citizens of neutral countries. This subject, with which 
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the peace congresses have been dealing for many years, 
is a very important one. If all war loans could be for- 
bidden war would be practically at an end under present- 
day conditions. 

The influence of the Congress has been widely ex- 
tended throughout the country, since its close, by numer- 
ous articles in the weekly journals, like the Independent, 
the Outlook, the Sunday- School Times, the Woman's 
Journal, the Christian Endeavor World, etc., and by 
addresses, before many organizations, by persons who 
attended the Congress. The Congress has in fact become 
the talk of the nation. 

Mr. Bryce, the British Ambassador, was only able to 
be present at the dinner on Wednesday evening. In 
the course of his after-dinner remarks he said there were 
three things that could be done to prevent nations from 
getting the fighting fever into the brain : first, the reduc- 
tion of the pride which nations take in great armaments ; 
second, the conclusion of general arbitration treaties as 
wide in scope as possible; and third, to educate the 
masses and bring home to every citizen the sense of his 
own responsibility for the removal of this oldest evil of 
humanity. 

The Congress received a 'cable message from Dr. 
Quidde of Munich, expressing the hope that a large 
delegation of Americans would attend the sixteenth 
International Peace Congress at Munich. 

Too much gratitude cannot be felt toward the various 
New York committees for the unremitting and exhaust- 
ing labors cheerfully performed by them to make the 
Congress a success. From Prof. S. T. Dutton and 
Robert E. Ely, chairman and secretary of the Executive 
Committee, through the long list of committees, the New 
York men and women who worked on the committees 
did service beyond praise, and it was the efforts of these 
courageous and self-sacrificing friends of the cause, as 
much as anything in the " spirit of the times," which 
made the Convention the greatest peace demonstration 
yet recorded. A bureau of young men of the New 
York press, created at the last moment, did service of the 
highest order in distributing the accounts of the Congress 
to the various papers of the country, and it was certainly 
owing in large measure to their industry and loyalty 
that the reports of the meetings were so full and fair, 
both in the great dailies of New York and elsewhere. 

The proceedings of the Congress went forward so 
rapidly that there was little time for social amenities. 
A reception with luncheon was given to the delegates at 
noon on Monday by the City Club, at which the guests 
came in such unexpected multitudes that the hosts were 
almost at their wits' end to take care of them. On 
Tuesday the Barnard Club gave a reception, and on 
Wednesday there was a similar function at the rooms of 
the Metropolitan Club, at which only specially invited 
guests were present. On Thursday evening, after the 
Congress closed, Mr. Carnegie gave a dinner at his home 
to the foreign guests, at which about fifty persons, includ- 
ing nearly forty Americans, sat down at the tables. The 
evening was a most delightful one, and Mr. Carnegie was 
in the happiest frame of mind over the outcome of the 
great Congress to whose success everybody felt that he 
had contributed so much. 



Annual Meeting of the American Peace 
Society. 

The Seventy-Ninth Annual Business Meeting of the 
American Peace Society will be held at the Society's 
rooms, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, Saturday, May 18, at 

2 o'clock P. M. 

The annual dinner will be given the evening of the 
same day, at 6.30 o'clock, at the Twentieth Century Club, 

3 Joy Street. The speakers will be Hon. John Barrett, 
former Minister to Colombia and now Director of the 
International Bureau of the American Republics ; Rt. 
Rev. William F. Mallalieu, Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church ; Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, ex-Member 
of Congress and Member of the Interparliamentary Union ; 
and probably also Prof. Francis G. Peabody of Harvard. 

The tickets for the dinner will be one dollar each, and 
should be applied for at once to the Secretary. 



Editorial Notes. 

The Legislature of the Province of 
Lesrfsiature Ontario, Canada, has unanimously adopted 

the following resolution, which was pre- 
pared by Dr. Courtice, secretary of the Canadian Peace 
Society, introduced into the parliament by Mr. Whitney, 
the Premier of the Province, and seconded by Mr. 
Graham, the leader of the Opposition : 

" Whereas, it is expected that a second international 
conference will soon assemble at The Hague, and it is 
announced that forty- six powers will meet to discuss 
questions of mutual interest, instead of twenty-six, as at 
the first Hague Conference; and, 

" Whereas, it is a great and .noteworthy fact that this 
will be the first occasion on which the civilized nations 
of the world have all met together in a time of peace of 
their own free will to legislate with reference to their 
mutual relations ; and, 

" Whereas, the British Government and House of 
Commons have taken a deep interest in making • the 
program of the coming Conference practical and useful 
in promoting the welfare of humanity ; 

" Resolved, that the Legislature of Ontario heartily 
approves of and urges three main measures which will 
greatly conduce to the peace and welfare of the world : 

"A plan by which the Hague Conference may become 
a permanent and recognized congress of the nations. 

" A general treaty of obligatory arbitration for the 
acceptance of all the nations. 

" A plan for the reasonable reduction of armaments by 
concurrent international action." 

The Premier, in moving the adoption of the resolution, 
said that he did it because he believed that the people 
of the Province and the members of the Legislature 
were "in hearty accord with it." Mr. Graham, the 
leader of the Opposition, in seconding the resolution, 
predicted that in the future the greatest monuments 
erected would be those to the memory of the heroes of 
peace. 



